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work of Temple, who wrote shortly before Adam Smith. A
riot of the workingmen in London, due to a combination
of high prices of food and a lack of work, took place in
1765. This led our author to publish a tract, in which he
attempted to prove that high prices were beneficial to the
laborers in that it stimulated their industry.1 Five years
later this tract was rewritten and published as a portly vol-
ume. In it he advances "the paradox that taxes tend to
lower the price of labour," and states as a familiar truth that
"when provisions are cheap, labour is always relatively dear.'*
The three self-evident principles on which the whole work
rests are summarized as follows: " First, that mankind, in
general, are naturally inclined to ease and indolence, and
that nothing but absolute necessity will enforce labour and
industry. Secondly, that our poor, in general, work only for
the bare necessities of life, or for the means of a low debauch;
which, when obtained, they cease to labour till roused again
by necessity. Thirdly, that it is best for themselves, as well
as for society, that they should be constantly employed/' 2

Temple argues that as laborers are far more anxious to
work when provisions are very dear, the augmented supply
of labor at such times brings down the rate of wages. " A
general industry is immediately created; workmen croud
about the houses of master-manufacturers, begging for
work, almost at any rate; and they work five or six days

1 The title of this tract clearly explains its purpose:  Considerations on Taxes,
as they are supposed to affect the Price of Labour in our Manufactures : also, some
Reflections on the General Behaviour and Disposition of the Manufacturing Popu-
lace of this Kingdom;  showing, by Arguments drawn from Experience, that
nothing but Necessity will enforce Labour;  and that no State ever did, or ever
can make any considerable Figure in Trade, where the Necessaries of Life are at
a low Price.    London, 1765, esp. pp. 29-31.    Cunningham, Growth of English
Industry and Commerce in Modern Times, p. 560, ascribes it to Temple.   This
William Temple was originally a clothier of Trowbridge, and must not be con-
founded with Sir William Temple, who entertained much the same views, but
who wrote in the preceding century.   See above, p. 33.

2 An Essay on Trade and Commerce: Containing Observations on Taxes, as
they are supposed to affect the Price of Labour in our Manufactories: together with
some interesting Reflections on the Importance of our Trade to America.    By the
author of Considerations on Taxes.    London, 1770.